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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

PART I: THE AUXILIARY SCIENCES 

III. Paleography 

The cornerstone of all scholarly work in the historical field at the present 
time is the knowledge and interpretation of the original sources. It is not in a 
spirit of skepticism, but with a sincere desire to know the truth, that nowadays 
everything begins and everything ends with the sources. These original sources 
may be narrative sources, documentary sources, literary sources, or archeological 
sources. In any good Manual of Historical Bibliography, such as that of 
Langlois {Manuel de Bibliographic historique. Paris, 1901-04), the student will 
find an excellent guide for his search among these different classes of original 
materials. In a general way, it may be said that narrative and literary sources 
(or books) are mostly to be found in Libraries, although in some cases, such 
as the Vatican Library or the National Library in Paris, manuscripts as well as 
books are to be found therein. Archeological sources are kept usually in 
Museums, but care must be taken not to define the term too rigidly; the British 
Museum, for example, is principally a Library of books and manuscripts. Docu- 
mentary or manuscript sources are housed usually in Archives. The Vatican 
Archives, the Archives des Affaires Etrangeres (Paris), the Archivo General de 
Indias (Seville), the Archivo General de Simancas (Simancas), the Georgetown 
(Riggs) Archives, the Public Record Office (London), the Royal Bavarian 
Archives (Munich), the Bodleian Archives (Oxford), the Manuscript Section 
of the Library of Congress (Washington), and many others, are examples of 
these manuscript centers. While the science of Paleography cannot be confined 
solely to manuscript sources, nevertheless for all practical purposes its scope 
may be limited to the work of deciphering old documents taken from these 
general archival centers. Manuscript sources are one of the treasure-houses 
of all accurate knowledge of historical events and movements. John Gilmary 
Shea's four classic volumes are composed almost entirely of statements based 
upon the documents — manuscript and literary — which he collected, and which 
now are to be found in one of the best archival rooms in the country, at George- 
town University. The value of his History of the Catholic Church in the United 
States can be best judged by Shea's paleographical knowledge and ability to 
judge the historical facts in these documents. And it is because we know 
aliunde from his other writings that he had developed this paleographical skill 
to a higher degree than most scholars of his day, that we feel sure in following his 
conclusions. All present and future workers in this same field will need the 
same equipment; for, as Lehmann has observed, Paleography is a combination 
of knowledge, ideas, methods, and discipline, which enable one to read old 
writings correctly and without danger of error, to determine their age, their 
provenance, and their value, and to understand and explain whatever erroneous 
factors have crept into such writings. 1 In much that still needs to be done in 

1 Lehmann. Zur Paleographie und Hanischriftenkunie (Vol. i of the Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, 
of Ludwig Traube), p. 61. Munich, 1909. 
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American Church history, the sources are still in archival centers, such as Rome, 
Seville, London, and Baltimore. Some of the "Histories" written thus far, 
and some of the publications of the leading Catholic Historical Societies, contain 
a mass of printed material which has not yet been used. Where such manuscript 
sources have already been printed in Collections, and where they have been 
properly edited with notes and variant readings by scholars of repute, all that is 
necessary on the part of the student is a knowledge of the language in which 
they are written. It is hardly an exaggeration to state that the printed materials 
for our American Catholic history form a very meagre section of the documents 
in existence for that purpose; and, in order to approach this untouched treasury, 
the student must be in possession of certain instruments de travail which will 
enable him to read his documents correctly, to test their genuineness, and thus 
to reach the truth of the facts they may contain. Naturally, we are still a long 
way from the ideal state where the custodians of all such documents appreciate 
their national as well as their ecclesiastical value, and the days of an open sesame 
seem still to be in the remote future. But, meanwhile, students must realize 
that there is at the present time, in all historical activity, a disposition which 
has short patience with second-hand knowledge. The student must offer his 
readers truth from first-hand materials. This has its disadvantages as well as 
its advantages. The principal advantage is that historical workers and writers 
are coming more and more to appreciate the past in its own proper light, un- 
colored by the shadowings of later writers. For this better understanding, 
sciences of an auxiliary nature have gathered around the parent stem of History, 
and the properly qualified student must be cognizant of all these different 
auxiliary branches which go to make up the skilled worker in History. 

Among these Auxiliary Sciences, probably the most indispensable is the 
study of Paleography. Paleography has for its object the knowledge and the 
decipherment of old writings. It differs from Diplomatic — the science of the 
genuineness of a document, in this: that the former teaches us how to transcribe 
and interpret correctly all written documents, while the latter helps us to distin- 
guish what is genuine from what is false in the document. 2 Among the subsidiary 
or allied sciences of Paleography are: Epigraphy, the science of inscriptions, 
graffiti, etc.; Sigillography (Sphragistics), or the science of seals; Numismatics, 
or the science of the legenda on money and medals; iconography; papyrology; 
the science of miniatures; crytography; tachygraphy; the science of hieroglyphics 
and cuneiform writings; and the science of musical paleography or plain chant. 
The division of Paleography into these subsidiary studies dates from the nine- 
teenth century, and the term nowadays is applied almost entirely to documents 
written on papyrus, parchment and paper. 3 There are also linguistic divisions: 
Oriental Paleography — the latest school of which is that at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C; Greek Paleography, which has been 
so thoroughly studied by Thompson, and which is of supreme importance in 
theological and canonical studies, and Latin Paleography, which holds an equally 



• "L'una [Paleography) ensegna ad interpretare e transcrivere correttamente i monumenti scritti. 
L'altra [Diplomatic] a distinguere quali siano i genuini e quali i falsi." Carini, Sommario di Paleo- 
grafia, p. 3. Rome, 1889. 

• Prou, Manuel &t Paltograthie, latine ctfrancaise, p. 13. Paris, 1910. 
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important place in historical studies. Under this general term "Latin Paleog- 
raphy" are usually grouped all the languages of modern Europe. 

Dom John Mabillon, the leader of the Benedictine School of St. Maur 
(1632-1707), has the honor of having raised Paleography to the dignity of a 
distinct science, in his famous work De Re Diplomatica, published at Paris in 
1681. * The first great step in the development of paleographical studies was 
taken by the Ecole des Chartes, in Paris, founded in 1821, for the formation of 
archivists. Since that time, the science has occupied a permanent place in 
higher education. In Germany, the patriot von Stein founded a society for the 
publication of the Monumenta Germaniae Historiea, and the Paleographical 
school, which was begun to carry out this colossal undertaking, soon brought the 
science into all the German universities. In Austria, Sickel imitated the methods 
of the Ecole des Chartes in the Institut pour le progres de Vhistoire autrichienne, 
established at Vienna in 1854. In Italy, the organization of paleographical 
studies was concomitant with the opening of the Vatican Archives. A glance 
at any bibliographical list will show how profoundly Italian scholars have 
entered into this study. In Belgium, the pioneer in the work was Canon 
Reusens, who inaugurated the study at the University of Louvain, in 1882. 
From Germany, France, and Belgium, the science was received into England 
and America. 

The student who reads literally the definition of Paleography given by 
Reusens or by Prou — "la paleographie est la science des anciennes ecritures" — 
might well pose the question : What practical value has this science for American 
Church history? Medieval America seems a contradiction in terms, but the 
truth is that we have been so accustomed to a profusion of printed books that 
we are apt to think lightly of the value and interest of the written records. 5 
Less than four and a half centuries ago, however, every record of an historical 
nature was a written one; and very much, if not all, of American Catholic 
history still lies hidden in manuscript. But, apart from its necessity in research- 
work, Paleography is valuable for the development of the memory, for the control 
of the imagination, and for the re-creation of the dead past. The scrupulous 
exactitude it demands for the smallest detail of a written document is a discipline 
which must help in training the historical mind to accuracy of judgment and 
expression. We need not share the enthusiasm of Leon Gautier in his apostrophe 
to Paleography — "tu es la mere de toutes les delicates jouissances, de toutes les 
nobles emotions, qui, a la vue du beau, nous consolent ici-bas de notre exil" 6 — 
but, when the great cry of History is les sources, les sources, toujours remonler 
aux sources, 1 a knowledge of Paleography will decide the value of the historian's 
work. 

It would be impossible to attempt even the barest outline of the science in 
the space devoted to this Department of the Review. We take it for granted 
that the elements of Paleography have already been mastered by the student; 
that he knows the history of the different kinds of substances upon which men 

* Chapter XI of the first book is consecrated to the classification of the different kinds of writings; 
Book V consists of a collection of fac-similes with transcriptions. 

6 Madan, Books in Manuscript, p. 1. London, 1893. 

B Gautier, Quelques mots sur I'itude de la Paliographie et de la Diplomatique, p. 42. Paris, 1864. 

7 The motto of the students of the Ecole des Chartes. 
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have written from the beginning — bronze, lead, stone, slate, terra cotta, clay, 
walls of houses (graffiti), ivory, tree bark, wood, wax, linen, papyrus, parchment, 
and paper; 8 that he is familiar with the development of the different forms of 
writing — charters, deeds, books, rolls, volumes, codices, letters, incunabula, 
etc., etc.; and that history of the inks used from the beginning are also known 
to him. These facts can be found in any Manual of Paleography. A most 
complicated part of the science is the history of the different styles of hand- 
writing. Probably the best account of these writings is that contained in 
Steffens, Lateinische Palaographie, in the Introduction of his third volume. 9 
Steffens divides the history of Latin hand-writing into four periods: 

A. THE HANDWRITING OF ROMAN TIMES. 

1. Capital (square and rustic) writing (I-VII cent.); 
i. The earlier Roman cursive (I-IV cent.); 

3. Uncial writing (VI-XI cent.) ; 

4. Later Roman cursive (IV-IX cent.) ; 

5. Semi-uncial writing (V-VIII cent.). 

B. THE NATIONAL HANDWRITINGS. 

1. Old-Italian (V-XIII cent.); 

(a) Old Italian Cursive writing; 

(b) The writing of the Papal Chancery; 

(c) Old Italian Book Hand; 

(d) Lombard-Benevento Book Hand. 

2. Merovingian Handwriting and Book Hand (VI-VIII cent.); 

3. Visigothic Handwriting (VII-XII cent.) ; 

i. Irish and Anglo-Saxon Script (V-XVI cent.). 

C. The Cakolingian Minuscule Script (IX-XII cent.). 

D. The Gothic Minuscule (XII-XVI cent.). 

E. Humanistic and Modern Gothic Script (XVI-XX cent.). 

The historian sees in these changes from one handwriting to another, guide- 
posts, as it were, along the centuries. The old majestic capitals of the Roman 
empire with their accompanying cursive for rapid writing, which is in reality a 
sort of simplified capital hand, gave way to the national writings after the 
Barbarian invasions. The cursive underwent a further change in this, that 
smaller letters (minuscule) were used, and from this minuscule arose the different 
writings called Lombardian, Merovingian, Visigothic, and Anglo-Saxon. But, as 
Prou points out (o. c, pp. 77-78), these names have more than a geographical 
signification. The Carolingian style of handwriting stands alone as a memorial 
to the beauty of Charlemagne's various reforms, which nowadays go under the 
general term of the Carolingian Renaissance. The spread of the Irish mission- 
aries in England, and on the Continent, where they erected monasteries and 
centers of learning from Quentovic to Rome, chief of which were the schools at 
Toul, Fontaine, Luxeuil, St. Gall, Plaisance, and Bobbio, brought into the 
civilized world, then in the throes of the Invasion, one of the most powerful 
influences for culture which ever existed. 10 The Irish monks were indeed the 



8 Cf. Prou, o. c, pp. 3-40; Reusens, o. c, pp. 365-88; GiRY, pp. 479-507. 

•This work exists also in a French translation: Steffens, Paliographie laiine , facsimiles accom- 
pagnis de transcriptions ei a" 'explications, avec tin expost systimatique de Vhistoire de V icriturt latine. 
Treves, 1910. 

i°Gougaud, Les Chrtlientls Celliques, p. 291. Paris, 1911. 
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leaders in the Carolingian Revival. The copy of the Gospels known as the 
Book of Kells, for example, stands apart in the realm of Paleography as the finest 
example of the period. The Caroline minuscule soon predominated throughout 
Europe, but about the twelfth century, a new form became widely used, known 
as the Gothic. This was the form used in the first printed books. It was less 
round and less graceful in outline than the Caroline. The influence of Human- 
ism in the fifteenth century caused an equally strong change in the hand- 
writing of modern Europe, and it effected a gradual return to the old Roman 
minuscule. With the invention of printing, books took the place of manu- 
scripts and each country developed gradually its own modification of type, 
whether Caroline or Gothic. In Germany, the old Gothic Script is still used; 
and the modern hands in use are hardly more than a development of the forms 
introduced at the Renaissance. The history of writing in general would be 
incomplete without a paragraph devoted to the musical paleography of the 
Middle Ages, the study of which was so successfully revived by the late Pontiff, 
Pius X. No aspect of paleographical study demands a more profound knowledge 
of medieval customs and institutions. Some years ago an effort was made in 
Philadelphia to introduce the study into this country, but it was soon found that 
the liturgical education of the clergy had been such up to that time that it was 
impossible to arouse a national interest, and the effort unfortunately had to be 
abandoned. 

The Bibliography of the paleographical sciences is an immense one. Besides 
the lists to be found in Prou, Reubens, Thompson, Steffens, etc., etc., other 
guide-books are : Moore, Two Select Bibliographies of medieval historical Study 
(London, 1912), which contains a classified list of works relating to English 
Paleography; and Quantin, Dietionnaire de Diplomatique ChrUienne, in the 
Encycloptdie ThSologique (Vol. xlvii) of Migne (Paris, 1860). For practical 
purposes we subjoin only the more useful volumes on this vast subject. 

1. Manuals, Handbooks, Glossaries, Etc. 

Bresslatj, H., Handbuch der Urkundelehre ftir Deutschland und Italien, Vol. i. 

Leipzig, 1889. 
Carini, I., Sommario di Paleografia ad uso delta Pont, scuola Vaticana. 4th ed. 

Rome, 1889. (Useful for documents from the Papal chancellery.) 
Clabk, A. C, Recent Developments in Textual Criticism. Oxford, 1914. 
Forsyth, W., History of Ancient Manuscripts. London, 1872. 
Fkazer, P., A Manual of the Study of Documents, to establish the individual char- 
acter of handwriting and to detect fraud and forgery, including several new 

methods of research. Philadelphia, 1894. 
Gatjtibr, Leon, Quelques mots sur I'Stude de la PalSographie et de la Diplomatique. 

Sd ed. Paris, 1864. 
Gloria, A., Compendio delle lexioni teorico-pratiche di Paleografia e Diplomatica. 

Padua, 1870. (Probably the best Italian Manual.) 
Grand, E. J., Lec,on d'ouverture du Cours de Paleographie. Montpelier, 1890. 
Las Cabas, J. G. de, Anales de la Paleografia Espanola. Vol. i (Paleografia 

practica). Madrid, 1857. 
Lindsay, W. M., Notae Latinae, An Account of Abbreviations in Latin MSS. of 

the early minuscule period. Cambridge, 1915. (Mainly for manuscripts 
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of the years 300-850, but the work contains a history of all the more 

common abbreviations in use in the Middle Ages, and forms a valuable 

corollary to Du Cange.) 
Madan, F., Books in Manuscripts. London, 1893. 
Munoz Y Riveho, J., Manual de Paleografia Diplomdtica EspaHola de los siglos 

XII al XVII. Madrid, 1880. (Contains excellent examples of Spanish 

documents and is helpful in understanding the manuscripts of the Spanish 

period of American history.) 
Quaritch, B., Paleography, notes upon the history of writing and the medieval art 

of illumination. London, 1894. 
Russi, Paleografia e Diplomatica. Naples, 1883. (While confined to Neopolitan 

manuscripts, this book has a special value for students of pontifical 

documents.) 
Shipley, F. W., Certain Sources of Corruption in Latin Manuscripts. New 

York, 1904. 
Thompson, E. M., An Introduction to Greek and Latin Paleography. Oxford, 

1912. (The principal Manual in English. An exhaustive Bibliography 

will be found in pages 571-583.) 
Thotts, E. E., How to Decipher and study old Documents. London, 1893. 

(Chapter I contains a good introduction to the science — Helps to Beginners.) 
Van Hoesen, H. B., Roman Cursive Writing. Princeton, 1916. 
De Waillt, Natali8, Elements de Paleographie. Paris, 1832. 

2. Special Works 

Brinton, D. G., Essays of an Americanist. Philadelphia, 1890. (Studies in 

American Indian writings.) 
De Mas Latkie, L., Les elements de la Diplomatique pontificale. Paris, 1886. 
Holden, E. S., Studies in Central American picture-writing. Washington, D. C, 

1881. 
Rosnt, IAon, L'amirique pre-columbienne; etudes d'histoire, de linguistique, et de 

paleographie sur les anciens temps du nouveau monde. Paris, 1904. 

3. Collections of Facsimiles, Catalogues, Etc. 

Cappelli, Adriano, Dizionario di Abbreviature latine ed italiane. 2d ed. Milan, 

1912. 
Chassant, A., Paleographie des chartes et des manuscrits du XI au XVII siicle. 

7th ed. Paris, 1876. 
Fac-Similes de Manuscrits Grecs, Latins et Francois du V au XIV siecle, Exposes 

dans la Galerie Mazarine. Paris. 
Monaci, Ernesto, Esempi di Scrittura latina del sec. I di Crista al XVIII, per 

servire all' insegnamento paleografico nelle scuole universitarie. Rome, 

1898. (Contains a good collection of planches from 55-1725 A. D.) 
Ouaritch, B., A Catalogue of manuscripts, arranged in chronological order, and of 

books, illustrating the science of paleography. London, 1893. 
Skeat, W. W., Twelve Facsimiles of old English manuscripts. Oxford, 1892. 
Steppens, Latenische Paleographie (translated into French — Paleographie 

latine; facsimiles accompagnes de transcriptions et a" explication, avec un 

expose systematique de Vhistoire de Vecriture latine. Treves, 1910. 

(7*o be continued) 



